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<<5he Degoi^ahtgi^ and Fui^nishei^ 



SOME ENGLISH OPINIONS. 



Extract from a Lecture by H. Braidwood. 



I WELL remember getting the plasterer to make different 
colored plasters for our new gallery of antique -statuary 
for the school of design. I made one of gray tinted with 
green, the only right one for such a purpose, and gave it to 
him. In the meantime I had to be absent from the city for 




with some ornamental flower or other object of the beautiful to 
her. It may not have either been scientifically selected or sci- 
entifically placed, but it was according to her taste, and unless 
there has grown up with the march of culture and refinement, ' 
a science of taste in the creation and application of the beauti- 
ful, can we hide from ourselves the fact that the taste of the 
present time is but as a part of that unintellectual feeling for 
and placing of the beautiful that was first manifested in that 
first-made barbaric home. If colors or colored objects mutually 
brighten or smudge each other when placed in certain condi- 
tions — if they lower or heighten each other's 
tones — if the prevailing color of a room in a 
home, church, hall, gallery, schoolhouse, etc., 
etc., may be made to produce a good or bad 
effect ; if our dress and personal ornamenta- 
tion, and the flowers that we plant around 
our homes can have a best or a worse effect 
— if we don't know how to make a high ceil- 
ing look lower, a lower one look higher, a 
room on the north side look warmer, or one 
on the south side to strike the eye with the 
effect of coolness ; if we know not how to 
make the walls of our rooms become back- 
grounds, so as to bring out to the best ad- 
vantage all that has to occupy those rooms, 
not even excepting the inhabitants themselves; 
in a few words— if there is a better and a 
worse way, a right and a wrong way about 
all the things here enumerated, that can 
be taught as any other branch of science, 
and yet in no curriculums of learning in our 
schools is such important knowledge afforded ; 
in what way can we claim to have superior 



DECORATIVE SUGESTION— " Genius 11 from the Quirinal Palace. 

several days ; when I returned I found the walls 
plastered with a dirty sort of brown. The plasterer 
explained that he had lost or forgotten about the 
sample I gave him; and as his church was painted 
about the same color, he thought it was just the 
thing for a big room like ours. Now, as brown large- 
ly manifests its yellow, and yellow is the comple- 
mentary of purple, it followed that when he entered 
the gallery the eye simultaneously took in both the 
dirty brown color of the walls and the complementary 
dirty, light purple with which the statues were tinted. 
An expense of about £15 in changing the color of the 
wails to a beautiful green gray set the matter right 
again. 

When I was establishing a school of design at a 
manufacturing town, I was talking of color one day, 
when a gentleman told me the inside color of their 
church was too gloomy — painted a sort of brown — and 
took me to see what I could do about it. I got a 
painter near by, that seemed to comprehend affairs 
of color, and told him to make as many colors as he 
thought would suit the case, but to make me a pretty 
green gray — the latter suited of course. The church 
walls repainted with that exhibited all the success 
promised, and those who could see best saw the most 
delicate roseate lights and shadows, where before was 
melancholy gloom. Such are the powers of color in our homes 
and churches, indeed everywhere, and it takes but little scientific 
knowledge to start our sadly neglected vision on the pathway 
that leads to the fairyland of color. 

The decoration of ourselves and our homes is a natural and 
much needed instinct, and doubtless is the first dawn of civiliza- 
tion, when the barbaric leaders of progress got wearied of shel- 
tering themselves on the sunny sides of rocks and hills and woods, 
or in thatch-made houses, and erected the more protecting homes 
of wooden walls and roofs ; the wife and mother, in obedience 
to the feminine love of decoration, adorned her new-made home 




DECORATIVE SUGGESTION— ''Glory, 11 froji the Quirinal Palace. 

taste to that exhibited in the dawn of civilization already alluded 
to— unless we take refuge in that "accidental taste" that hap- 
pily for mankind in a progressive civilization is the accompani- 
ment of refinement without knowledge. 

In a part of the foregoing I have tried to bring to your 
minds, in the brief hour allowed, much of the principles of 
colors and complementary colors. It is not enough for me to 
tell yon that " green and red," are contrary colors for there are . 
thousands of greens and reds differing both in hues and tones ; 
and the same is true of the complementaries " purple and yellow," 
and ''orange and blue." For example, a grain of carmine is mixed 
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in a gallon of water, the redness of the water will be evident 
enough. Now, there are 406,000 drops of water in a gallon ; sap- 
pose you begin by putting 100 drops in a row on white paper, 
and when they are dry, you put another drop on each, skipping 
the first, and when the 99 that are a tone darker than the first 
are dry you paint another drop on all but the first and second, 
and so go on, skipping one each time of painting, until the last 
spot will be a hundred times deeper in tone than the first, and 
then you will only have used up 5,550 of the 496,000 drops, and 
if you had begun with 1,000 drops in place of the 100, your last 
drop in the 1,000 would be 1,000 darker than the first, and yet 
your 496,000 drops is not exhausted. Please to apply this course 
to all the primaries, secondaries, tertiaries, all of which could be 
made to tint the neutral gray ; but after all this the general 
complementary neutral gray would be complementary to the 
almost numberless shades and tones of color. In this way we 
show that the law of color is equal to the law of number, if it 
does not land our thoughts of color where we must bow our 
heads at the entrance to the infinite, where resides the great 
colorist, whose canvas is the blue heavens, decorated with the 
golden stars. If you put red and blue flowers next to each 
other, or blue and purple ones together, neither will look the 
best, but if you plant between them white flowers, the white 
being contrary with most colors, the full richness of each will 
be brought out, and this is true of all colored bodies of any kind. 



down appearance of general height. But here is a row of popular 
wall papers of different patterns, arranged so as to begin with 
what I call the best, and as near as I could obtain samples, 
running up to about as bad as should be ; but there are many 
even worse. I hold this vase of cut flowers in front of each in 
succession, with the plain gray for a background ; first you see 
all the colors and forms well brought out, making the whole a 
thing of beauty ; you notice, as we advance, the vase towards 
the last comparison excites only your laughter ; and, as I pass 
in like manner these objects of beauty, their appearance is cor- 
respondingly vitiated as we approximate the other end. 

The logic of science demands that we not only demonstrate 
our proposition to be correct and right, but the opposite pro- 
position to be absurd. You can judge if I have done so in this 
case. Truly, a wall covering is a " background for all objects 
placed in front of it." And I postulate the proposition "that a 
carpet should always have the appearance of a solid floor, a 
place that looks fit to walk upon," wholly without the character 
of a picture,; which is not true of most carpets, especially those 
of the most expensive sort ; indeed, the most rich in price and 
color — the most picturesque in character are the furthest from 
the character of solidity— consequently the most absurd. I failed 
the other day to get samples of carpet that I required for this 
evening's work, but perhaps I can describe them to your satis- 
faction. One represented a gold frame about ten inches deep 




This theory of contrast, or of being complementary, is far wider 
than when applied to coior; place a short man along side of a 
tall man, the latter will appear taller, and the little one less 
than he really is. But it is a neutral gray that is the only 
universal complementary. A gray, untinted with any other 
color, and used as a background, brings out to the best advan- 
tage all colors, or colored objects placed against it, such as 
flowers, pictures, furniture, no matter how rich or how shabby 
looking, all appear better in front of this wonderful gray. Such 
a colored wall paper, therefore, is the only one to put on the 
walls of your parlors, nor need it be strictly of a plain character, 
for there are a multitude of designs that could be printed in a 
little darker shade of gray, creating a damask effect ; a plain 
stripe of the slightly darker gray printed on the lighter has a 
wonderful effect in a room whose ceiling is rather low. When 
standing in. the open air we see that all natural growth has an 
up-and-down appearance ; the science of home decoration leads 
us to follow that example, and make the patterns of our wall 
covering on the same principle, unless the height of the walls 
require us to make the darker gray pattern in flat imitation of 
vines that ramble all about from side to side as well as up and 
down. If the room is to be made to look smaller, a large de- 
sign in the dark groy will do it, and if the room is small, and 
perhaps with a low ceiling, a smaller design, with an up and- 



around an enormous bundle of roses, and other flowers as large 
as cabbages, with branches spreading about ; beneath were rows 
of water plants and aquatic birds, sporting among the marshy 
grass. Did that look like a place on which folks should stand ? 
Another, perhaps the most beautiful picturesque carpet I ever 
beheld, represented an arbor, drawn in perspective to look about 
four feet through, on which was growing a honeysuckle vine, 
among which were sporting humming birds and butterflies, and 
sucking nectar from the flowers, .whilst around were grand old 
oaks, from whose branches was pendant the heavy moss of years, 
and in the far-off distant horizon were seen the golden rays and 
clouds of the setting sun. Did that represent a place on which 
to tread ? Fancy one of the feet of a piano on a bird's bill, 
another on a butterfly, another on top of an oak tree, and the 
other on a hanging moss. Ireland's poet had a better inspira- 
tion than the French designer for carpets, when 
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he thought the clouds even 
Made one almost think they gazed 
Through golden vistas into heaven." 

French taste for want of science has corrupted the taste of 
the civilized world by misdirected beauty. Let us have a taste 
of our own, guided by common sense, and the beauty of the 
fitness of things. 
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